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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Central  High  School  in  Little  Rock,  as  we 

go  to  press,  is  being  guarded  by  Federal  troops.  By 
the  time  you  read  this,  the  situation  will  have  been 
resolved,  presumably;  the  troops  will  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  and  integration  will  be  in  peaceful  effect  at 
Central  High  School.  What  has  been  gained,  and  lost, 
in  the  Little  Rock  crisis  cannot  be  evaluated  now. 
Historians  will  examine  and  re-examine,  argue  ques¬ 
tions  of  legality  for  years  to  come.  Now,  however,  as 
Bruce  Catton  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  noting  the  parallel  between 
1867  and  1957,  Little  Rock  is  as  a  cold  wind  blowing 
along  men’s  spines. 


better  than  average  mentality,  which  indicates  that 
neither  the  intellectual  nor  the  manpower  potentials 
of  the  schools  are  being  used.  The  dropout  trend  is 
proportionately  higher  in  the  larger  cities.  The  bulletin 
pinpoints  the  issue  squarely  by  pointing  out  that  most 
students  remain  in  school  until  they  can  be  released 
legally.  The  answer  is  to  improve  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  until  it  satisfies  the  needs  and  characteristics  of 
students  now  dropping  out  of  school. 


\  year-long  eampaign  for  Federal  school 

aid  has  been  promised  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Pointing  out  that  the  classroom  shortage 
is  steadily  being  aggravated,  and  that  the  only  answer 
_  ^  .  ■  .  .1  ..  ^ is  Federal  aid  in  some  form.  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Derth- 

Retention  in  high  schools  is  the  believes  that  it  is  exceeded  only  by  the  shortage 

of  a  new  survey  by  the  U.S  E^^tion  .r§.,teachers.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Derthick’s  staff  in  the 

(Retention  tn  Hifih  Schools  m  Large  Cities) LKS.' Qffice  of  Education  is  busily  formulating  some 
Segal  and  Oscar^J.  Schwarm  U.S.  Office  of  E^abo^iC^  goals  for  the  American  school  system. 

HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wa^mgton  '’Wl^le^these  objectives  have  not  as  yet  been  releas^. 

It  IS  a  report  of  a^idy  of  school  hold^  iwwer'IW  /Oj^at  tWb  staff  might  come  up  with  could  “be  a  five- 
citR^  of  oyer  20(),(X)0,  arising  from  the  fw^t^at  ppe  ^  pl/n  for  U.S.  education,  ’  the  Commissioner  has 

of  the  major  problems  confronbng  the  Natreft  ^pday  "  i  ^ 

is  the  acute  shortage  of  manpower.  Some  of  tn&'^c(J^,Xy,.ro(i^- 


clusions  reveal  trends  that  are  ominous.  For  example 
a  substantial  number  of  dropouts  are  by  children  of 
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The  IJ.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  face 
of  plans  to  continue  the  fight  for  Federal  aid,  continues 
its  stiff  opposition.  Branding  as  “utter  nonsense” 
claims  that  a  classroom  shortage  has  created  a  national 
emergency  in  education,  Philip  M.  Talbott,  president 
of  the  Chamber  said  that  Congress  has  refused  in  two 
successive  years  to  enact  such  legislation.  “This  issue,” 
he  pointed  out  in  Kansas  City,  “is  like  some  fantastic 
creahire  out  of  Grimm’s  fairy  tales— every  time  Con¬ 
gress  chops  off  its  head,  it  grows  a  new  one.” 

Parents  now  favor  teaching  as  a  career  for 
girls,  a  recent  survey  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  reveals.  The  question  asked  of  parents: 
“Would  you  like  to  have  a  daughter  of  yours  go  into 
teaching  or  not?”  The  results  indicated  that  74%  of 
jiarents  answered  yes,  only  16%  answered  no,  and 
10%  didn’t  know.  The  chief  objection  voiced  to  hav¬ 
ing  daughters  go  into  teaching  was  that  salaries  are 
too  low  and  that  opportunities  for  financial  advance¬ 
ment  are  not  verA^  good. 
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•  Administration 


Problem-solving  is  the  heart  of  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  work,  says  Paul  R.  Mort  and  Donald  H. 
Ross  in  a  new  book.  While  the  administrator  utilizes 
scientific  method  in  many  aspects  of  his  work,  at  its 
core  his  work  depends  essentially  upon  what  we  think 
of,  and  dismiss  lightly  ,as  common-sense  judgment. 

Such  judgment  involves  not  only  an  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  an  action  from  the  standpoint  of  educa¬ 
tional  values,  but  also  an  appraisal  of  the  reaction 
of  the  human  being  concerned.  The  administrator 
must  ask  himself  the  questions  that  will  be  raised 
now  and  in  the  future  in  the  community  in  appraising 
his  judgment.  He  may  have  empirical  evidence  avail¬ 
able  and  may  proceed  in  his  judgment  with  respect 
to  it  as  well  as  to  the  methoas  of  scientific  inquiry. 
In  appraising  the  human  side  of  the  problem,  however, 
he  is  dealing  with  persons,  their  beliefs  and  desires. 

In  dealing  with  statements  of  educational  purpose 
or  other  phases  of  pedagogical  literature,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  useful  approaches  to  the 
great  masses  of  verbalizations,  the  authors  feel.  The 
task  always  involves  great  consolidation. 

There  is  little  written  on  common  sense  as  it  applies 
to  education.  It  must  be  given  a  treatment  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  importance  in  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  administrator— in  this  way  only  can  the  adminis¬ 
trator  have  handles  to  common  sense  comparable  to 
the  handles  to  purpose  achieved  by  reducing  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  philosophy,  psychology,  social  trends  and 
educational  practice. 

Principles  of  School  Administration,  by  Paul  R.  Mort 
and  Donald  H.  Ross.  2nd  ed.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
330  West  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  451pp.  $6.00. 

I.«adership  for  discipline-related  activi¬ 
ties,  both  on  the  preventive  and  correctiv^e  levels, 
must  be  assumed  by  building  principals,  point  out 
John  W.  Bell  and  Arthur  S.  Green  in  an  article  on 
discipline  in  the  September  School  Board  Journal. 
While  the  solution  of  most  discipline  problems  is  still 
delegated  to  the  classroom  teacher,  the  principal  must 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  his  staff  in  maintaining  a 
high  degree  of  discipline  and  pupil-teacher  relations. 

Some  of  these  discipline-related  activities  are: 

1.  Furnishing  parents,  students  and  teachers  with 
information  about  the  general  tone  of  behavior  that 
is  expected  in  the  schools  and  of  the  measures  that 
are  taken  to  maintain  it. 

2.  Briefing  all  teachers  on  the  procedures  to  be 
taken  in  the  treatment  of  acute  discipline  problems 
—the  kind  that  cannot  be  solved  adequately  in  the 
classroom. 

3.  Supervising  all  classroom  teachers  and  special¬ 
ized  school  personnel  and  giving  them  the  advice  and 
support  they  need  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
discipline. 

4.  Counseling  the  rare  staff  member  who  is  having 
serious  difficulty  with  classroom  management,  with  a 
view  either  to  making  him  a  satisfactory  disciplinarian 
or  guiding  him  to  a  type  of  employment  less  danger¬ 
ous  to  youth  and  society. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

Vanished  Cities,  by  Hermann  and  Georg  Schrei- 
ber,  is  an  easy-to-read  (not  cluttered  with  learn¬ 
ed  footnotes)  travelog  of  some  of  the  great  and 
glamorous  cities  of  the  past  that  have  come 
down  to  us  chiefly  in  legend.  Factually  based 
on  archeological  excavation,  reinforced  with  the 
knowledge  coming  down  to  us  from  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  myth,  ancient  writings,  the  authors  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  life  again  such  cities 
as  Troy,  Zimbabwe  (land  of  Ophir),  Carthage, 
Angkor-Vat,  Tartessus  (Tarshish),  Karakorum 
(Genghis  Khan’s  capitol  city),  many  others. 
Throws  excellent  light  upon  many  aspects  of 
development  of  civilization  without  being  stuffy, 
since  authors  are  interested  in  individual  human 
beings  regardless  of  period.  Enjoyable,  even  for 
those  not  particularly  interested  in  archeology. 
From:  Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  344pp.  Ulus.  $5.75. 


i 


5.  Making  the  crucial  decisions  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  severe  behaviorial  problems. 

6.  Formulating  a  written  policy  which  all  staff 
members  within  the  school  can  rely  on  for  the  princi¬ 
pal’s  final  support. 

7.  Giving  immediate  and  strong  support  to  new, 
beginning  and  substitute  teachers. 


i 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  role  of  parents  in  pnblic  schools  is  the 

subject  of  a  new  310-page  book  released  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  NEA. 

The  57  articles  contained  in  “Parents  and  the  Schools” 
outline  the  role  parents  should  play  in  formulating 
educational  policies,  as  well  as  the  educational  areas 
they  should  stay  out  of. 

In  the  first  article,  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association,  points  out  that  curriculum 
problems  resulting  from  citizen  group  pressures  are  . 

steadily  growing  more  chaotic.  The  custom  of  allow-  ' 

ing  parents  to  take  a  part  in  school  life  “is  scarcely  t 

intelligible  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

In  this  country,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  such 
groups  at  the  PTA,  all  sorts  of  organizations  make 
demands  on  the  schools.  “They  organize  contests, 
drives,  collections,  exhibits,  special  days,  special  weeks 
and  anniversaries  that  run  all  year  long.” 

Each  of  the  groups,  Carr  says,  “proclaims  a  firm 
belief  in  local  control  of  education  and  an  apprehen¬ 
sive  hatred  of  national  control.  Nevertheless,  if  their 
national  program  in  education  is  not  adopted  forth- 
with,  many  of  them  use  the  pressure  of  the  press, 
radio  and  all  the  props  of  propaganda  to  bypass  the 
elected  local  school  board.” 


0 
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Other  articles  discuss  the  full  range  of  the  part 
laymen  may  play  in  the  work  of  the  school,  from 
serving  school  lunches  and  giving  out  library  cards 
to  year-long  studies  on  curriculum  and  new  buildings. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Negro  in  the  United  States,  by  E.  Franklin  Frazier.  Rev. 
ed.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  769op.  Tables. 
^6.40.  (Traces  the  development  of  the  Negro  in  the  building 
of  the  American  nation  out  of  diverse  elements  and  cultures 
of  world.  Text  shows  adjustment  of  Negro  as  a  racial  and 
cultural  group  to  life  of  American  society  and  responses  that 
society  has  made  to  his  presence.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Do  teachers  present  their  subjects  satisfac¬ 
torily?  This  question  was  asked  in  a  nationwide 
survey  of  what  high  school  students  think  of  education 
at  their  level,  reports  Eugene  Gilbert,  president  of 
the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Corp.  Most  boys  and 
girls— about  77  9^  — are  satisfied  with  what  they  are 
required  to  learn,  the  survey  revealed. 

However,  the  students  were  not,  on  the  whole,  too 
pleased  with  the  way  the  subjects  were  being  taught. 
Many  teachers,  they  complained,  lack  enthusiasm  for 
their  subject  matter,  present  it  in  a  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  way,  and  fail  to  keep  pace  with  developments. 

On  the  question  of  subject  matter,  eight  out  of  ten 
students  felt  that  the  subjects  they  learned  in  school 
would  be  useful  in  later  life,  either  directly  or  in 
terms  of  mental  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  the  teen-agers  offered  a  number 
of  suggestions  for  making  good  teachers  better: 

—  Bring  subjects  up  to  date,  relate  to  recent  events. 

—  Turn  away  from  the  obvious. 

—  Be  a  little  more  pleasant. 

—  Don’t  use  marks  as  weapons. 

—  Provoke  more  thought. 

—  More  class  discussion. 

—  Teach  teachers  to  understand  teen-agers. 

—  Bring  subjects  down  to  earth. 

—  Teach  more,  talk  less. 

—  Encourage,  not  discourage. 


•  Curricuium 


^^Hnckleberry  Finn”  has  been  dropped 

from  the  approved  textbook  lists  for  New  York  City’s 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools,  by  the  N.Y.  Board 
of  Education.  It  can  still  be  purchased  for  school 
libraries,  but  it  cannot  be  bought  for  distribution  to 
students  as  a  textbook,  except  in  the  high  schools. 

“The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,”  Mark 
Twain’s  classic  of  carefree  boyhood,  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  by  some  Negroes  as  “racially  offensive.”  How¬ 
ever,  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  said  that  his  organi¬ 
zation  had  not  protested  to  the  Board  of  Education 
about  the  book,  nor  did  he  know  of  any  other  organ¬ 
ized  pressure  to  have  the  book  dropped. 


HUCK  IS  IN  TROUBLE 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  has 
dropped  Huckleberry  Finn  from  its  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  textbooks.  This  is  oflBcious  foolishness.  It 
is  in  line  with  some  of  the  thinking  of  recent 
years  that  racial  questions  are  affected  by  per¬ 
petuated  stereotypes,  that  dialect  jokes  are  in 
poor  taste,  that  song  lyrics  should  be  edited  so 
as  not  to  risk  offending  anybody.  The  only  out¬ 
come  can  be  an  “organization  man”  forbidden 
to  understand  that  there  are  varieties  of  thought 
and  opinion  on  many  questions,  including  some 
that  affect  human  beings.  That  is  the  worst 
stereotype  of  all. 

The  New  York  Times  has  brilliantly  defended 
Huck  in  an  analytical  piece  that  maintains  that  if 
Huck  is  unfair  at  all,  he  is  unfair  to  white  people. 
Mark  Twain  did  have  a  biting  satire  to  his  wit, 
one  that  often  offended  the  genteel.  But  in 
Huckleberry  Finn  he  perhaps  expressed  the 
greatest  feeling  of  his  age  for  the  boy’s  paradise 
in  a  slow-moving  world  of  the  West.  He  also 
expressed  his  most  forceful  feeling  of  justice, 
in  the  conflict  between  bullies  and  little  people. 
The  book  has  been  defined  in  the  almost  defini¬ 
tive  Literary  History  of  the  United  States  as  a 
“joy  forever,  unquestionably  one  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  American  and  world  literature.” 

Still,  Mark  Twain  was  not  adverse  to  contro¬ 
versy.  He  wrote  about  Huck  when  boys  in  liter¬ 
ature  were  prim  and  polite.  He  was  prompt  to 
admit  in  the  earlier  work  on  Tom  Sawyer  that 
Tom  was  the  Model  Boy  in  his  village— “he  knew 
the  model  boy  very  well  though,  and  loathed 
him,”  Twain  explained.  Huck  was  expelled  from 
the  public  library  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
shortly  after  publication  because  the  hero  elected 
to  “go  to  Hell”  rather  than  betray  his  friend 
Jim,  the  runaway  Negro, 

So  Huck’s  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  petty 
New  York  Board  of  Education  thinkers  probably 
won’t  affect  his  reputation  any.  It  may,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  if  it  is  sustained,  deprive  some  New 
York  youths  of  the  privilege  of  great  literature. 
It  may  also  deprive  them  of  a  lesson  in  racial 
tolerance,  in  a  youth’s  loyalty  to  a  friend,  despite 
color.  To  consider  that  youths  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  understand  the  life  and  traditions 
of  the  past  is  a  sorry  commentary  on  1957,  and 
a  frightening  portent  of  1984. 

—The  Hartford  Courant 
September  14,  1957. 


Miss  Ethel  Huggard,  associate  school  supt.  in  charge 
of  curriculum  development  in  the  N.Y.  public  school 
system,  said  that  “Huck  Finn”  had  not  been  continued 
on  the  approved  textbook  list  because  it  was  felt  that 
it  wasn’t  really  a  textbook.  However,  the  approved 
list  carries  such  titles  as  “Tom  Sawyer,”  “Moby  Dick,” 
“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,”  “Treas- 
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lire  Island,”  many  others,  none  of  which  are  rea'ly  text¬ 
books  in  the  usual  sense. 

One  official  of  a  publishing  company  said  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  school  authorities  that  the 
book  was  being  dropped  because  it  contained  “some 
passages  derogatory  to  Negroes,”  ( Miss  Watson’s  big 
nigger,  named  Jim”).  .Another  criticism  of  the  same 
edition:  “Negro”  and  “Negroes”  were  not  capitalized. 

The  dropping  of  the  Twain  masterpiece  led  to  a 
spate  of  indignant  editorials  in  newspapers  across  the 
country.  The  one  reproduced  below  is  typical: 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  ^'‘organizational  way  of  life”  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  threat  to  American  education,  since  it 
curbs  the  individual’s  freedom  and  exercise  of  crea¬ 
tive  powers,  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  president  of  Yale 
University,  pointed  out  recently.  He  warned  that  the 
“tide  sets  strongly  throughout  our  schools  and  colleges” 
to  substitute  organizational  procedures  and  techniques 
for  the  “traditional  educational  premise  of  individual 
freedom,  the  contemplation  of  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.” 

Creative  ideas  spring  from  individuals,  not  groups. 
He  asked  if  “Hamlet”  could  have  been  written  by  a 
committee  or  the  Mona  Lisa  painted  by  a  club.  “The 
divine  spark  leaps  from  the  finger  of  God  to  the 
finger  of  Adam  whether  it  takes  ultimate  shape  in  a 
law  of  physics  or  a  law  of  the  land,  a  poem  or  a 

policy,  a  sonata  or  a  mechanical  computer.” 

Griswold  struck  at  what  he  called  the  “endless, 
sterile,  stultifying  conferences  held  in  substitution,  or 
in  the  desperate  hope  of  substitution,  for  individual 
inventiveness.” 

Americans  today,  he  conceded,  were  impelled  “to 
organize  to  a  degree  hitherto  undreamed  oF’  by  the 
needs  of  national  security,  nuclear  development  and 
the  “cold  war.”  However,  he  concluded,  wisdom  and 
virtue  must  be  cultivated  in  individuals  before  they 
can  be  communicated  to  society;  that  man’s  progress 
as  a  race  is  governed  by  his  progress  as  an  individual. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Big  business  is  favored  by  teen«agers, 

says  Sylvia  Porter,  reporting  from  Scholastic  Maza- 
zines’  Institute  of  Student  Opinion.  In  a  nationwide 
survey  of  5855  teen-agers  (mainly  juniors  or  seniors 
in  high  school)  the  following,  somewhat  startling, 
views  were  brought  forth: 

( 1 )  More  than  one  third  of  the  girls  and  almost 
one  quarter  of  the  boys  favor  gov'emment  control  of 
nine  basic  industries  and  services  privately  owned. 

( 2 )  More  than  half  the  girls  think  the  go\'ernment 
should  nm  our  banks. 

(3)  More  than  half— both  boys  and  girls— believe 
that  the  uranium  industry  should  be  government- 
controlled. 


(4)  One  fourth  feel  the  government  should  own 
the  coal  industry  and  one  third  of  the  girls  feel  the 
steel  industry  should  be  under  government  ownership. 

Labor  union  membership  is  considered  by  teen¬ 
agers  to  be  a  definite  advantage.  Nearly  one  third 
hope  to  work  for  a  “large  company”;  many  hope  to 
be  future  government  employees.  The  American  dream 
of  “having  my  own  business”  got  the  vote  of  only  19 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  only  5  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
comments  Miss  Porter. 

She  emphasizes  these  inevitable  conclusions:  “Big 
unions  will  get  bigger  and  bigger.  Big  business  will 
get  bigger  and  bigger.  Small  business  will  find  the 
going  rougher  and  rougher.  Control  of  our  basic  in¬ 
dustries  by  Washington  will  be  a  constant  threat— a 
threat  that  will  intensify  if  we  ever  fall  into  a  serious 
depression  again.” 

Miss  Porter  points  out  that  it  is  this  group  of  teen¬ 
agers  who  will  soon  be  of  voting  age  and  whose 
attitudes  toward  industry,  labor  unions  and  govern¬ 
ment  controls  will  influence  and  affect  American 
I'conomy. 


CURRENT  RFADINC.  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 

Twelve  Around  the  World,  by  Maureen  Daly.  Dodd,  Mead  <L' 
Co.,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  .V.Y.  16.  239pp.  $3.50.  (True  accounts 
of  the  lives  and  countries  Off  a  dozen  teen-agers.  The  author 

.spent  two  years  traveling  around  the  globe  to  write  this  ston/ 
of  young  people  in  other  countries,  from  Nigeria  to  Iceland. 
Maureen  Daly  is  the  author  of  Severiteenth  Summer,  a  peren¬ 
nial  favorite  for  teen-agers  now  in  its  3.5th  printing.) 


•  Cruidance 


.4  sioeial  ^‘Geiger  Counter”  to  predict  po¬ 
tentially  delinquent  children  has  been  devised  by  Drs. 
Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  Harvard  Law  School 
criminologists.  Gurrently  being  tested  by  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board,  the  accuracy  of  the  “Social 
Factors  Prediction  Tables,”  at  the  halfway  mark  in 
the  administration  of  tests,  was  found  to  be  justified. 

The  tables  seek  the  compilation  of  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  information  on  young  children  so  that  predic¬ 
tions  can  be  made  of  those  most  likely  to  become 
juvenile  delinquents. 

This  information  was  revealed  in  a  progress  report 
issued  in  September.  Ralph  W.  Whelan,  executive 
director  of  the  Youth  Board,  pointed  out  that  trained 

investigators  had  followed  the  progress  of  220  boys 
in  two  New  York  schools  the  kids  had  entered  in  1952. 

“The  findings  at  this  point  reveal  that  the  majority' 
of  the  boys  are  behaving  in  accordance  with  the 
prediction  made  when  they  entered  school,”  he  said. 

“Those  who  were  given  a  low  probability  of  becom¬ 
ing  delinquents  are  currently  presenting  no  serious 
community  problem.  The  majority  of  those  who  are 
already  showing  delinquent  or  predelinquent  tenden¬ 
cies  were  given  a  high  probability  of  becoming  de¬ 
linquents.” 
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The  Gluecks,  in  devising  the  “Social  Factors 
Prediction  Tables,”  selected  five  factors  of  social  re¬ 
lationship  that  they  considered  most  significant  in 
determining  which  boy  was  most  fikely  to  become 
delinquent.  The  factors:  father’s  discipline,  mother’s 
supervision,  father’s  affection,  mother’s  affection  and 
family  cohesiveness. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the  Classroom,  by  Dufiald  .S. 
Arbuckle.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boiiton  8, 
Mass.  397pp.  Ulus.,  graphs,  charts.  $5.00.  (A  text  icritten 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  teacher  is  the  anchor  of  a 
(lomocratic  society.  Deals  with  problems  of  guidance  and  hu¬ 
man  relationship  in  the  classroom.) 

Teachers  of  Children  Who  Are  .Mentally  Retarded,  prepared 
Inj  Roinaine  P.  Mackie,  Harold  M.  Williams  and  Lhyd  M. 
Dunn.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  Obtain  from  Superin- 
Icmlent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  97pp.  Paper.  45c.  (A  reimrt  based  on 
findings  from  the  study  “Qualifications  and  Preparation  of 
T eachers  of  Exceptional  Children.”  Includes  information  on: 
competencies  required  by  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  child¬ 
ren;  opinions  of  the  proficiency  of  some  teachers  in  area; 
education  and  experience  for  acquiring  the  competencies;  sum¬ 
mary  and  implications;  and  areas  for  further  study.) 


•  School  Plant 


Before  building  n  new  sebool  a  carefully 
planned  study  of  the  community  must  be  made,  say 

Merle  R.  Sumption  and  Jack  L.  Landes  in  a  new 
book.  If  the  school  is  to  serve  its  community  effective¬ 
ly,  it  must  be  built  with  the  needs  and  resources  of 
that  particular  community  in  mind. 

No  school  can  confine  itself  completely  within  its 
four  walls.  The  effective  school  does  not  operate  in 
isolation— as  we  sometimes  learn  at  our  own  cost. 

What  properly  are  the  areas  of  community  study? 

Historical  facts  which  may  be  helpful  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  community  and  its  potenti¬ 
alities  will  usually  be  found  useful: 

1.  The  story  of  the  founding  and  p>olitical  devel¬ 
oping  of  the  community. 

2.  The  historical  background  of  the  population. 

3.  The  development  of  the  educational  system. 

4.  The  growth  and  development  of  other  social 
agencies  of  the  community. 

5.  The  economic  history  of  the  community. 

6.  Financial  history  of  the  school  district. 

7.  The  growth  and  development  of  physical  assets 
such  as  public  buildings,  homes,  rail  depots,  parks, 
airports  and  similar  improvements. 

8.  Cultural  achievements  over  the  years. 

9.  Establishment  and  development  of  civic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Planning  Functional  School  Buildings,  by  Merle  R. 
Sumption  and  Jack  L.  Landes.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  302pp.  Illus.  $7.50;  text  ed.  $5.75 
(Available  also  is  Citizem  Workbook  for  Evaluating, 
School  Buildings.  39pp.  $1.50.  Questions  and  answers 
for  citizens  to  help  evaluate  educational  facilities.) 


•  Teaching  HHethod* 


Math  cour»ies  need  large  doses  of  two  indis¬ 
pensable  and  neglected  elements,  reports  Howard  F. 
Fehr,  head  of  the  math  dept,  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  These  dements  are  meaning  and 
enjoyment.  Without  them,  arithmetic  will  remain  No. 
1  on  the  child’s  hate  parade. 

One  approach  to  the  problem,  Fehr  says,  that  is  sure 
to  appeal  to  small  fry,  is  the  use  of  calculating  mach¬ 
ines  as  a  supplement  to  ordinary  classroom  materials. 

The  calcidator,  Fehr  feels,  does  not  replace  pencil 
and  paper  work,  nor  does  it  do  the  jiroblem  for  the 
pupil.  But  the  student  can  check  his  work— a/fer  the 
problem  has  been  solved  on  paper. 

Advantages:  Children  are  able  to  see  arithmetic 
functions  in  action;  the  mechanics  of  computation- 
adding,  subtracting,  dividing  and  multiplication—  are 
clarified;  a  calculator  demonstrates  arithmetic’s  place 
in  daily  life  far  more  vividly  than  the  old  classic,  “If 
Johnny  had  four  apples  .  .  .” 

Calculators  were  tried  out  experimentally  in  a 
lengthy  controlled  experiment  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.J., 
Fehr  reveals,  at  the  fifth-grade  level.  Daily  and  cumu¬ 
lative  records  were  kept  of  pupil  achievement.  The 
final  compilation  showed  gains  of  nearly  half  a  school 
year  in  both  computation  and  reasoning  for  the  group 

using  calculators  over  the  group  who  did  not.  The 
calculators  are  now  standard  at  Cedar  Grove. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Tile  Elementary  School  Teacher  at  Work,  by  George  C.  Kyte. 
Dryden  Press,  31  West  34th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  530pp.  Biblio.  In¬ 
dexes.  Illus.  $5.25.  (Text  attempts  to  show  concise  view  of 
evolving  modern  elementary  education  at  the  same  time  offer¬ 
ing  specific  guidance  for  sound  modern  practices.  Emphasizes 
planning,  performing  and  evaluating  elementary  .school  teach¬ 
ing.) 


•  Religion,  EthicM  and  Values 


How  to  handle  the  “fourth  R”  (religion) 

is  the  most  difficult  problem  at  present  in  America’s 
public  schools,  according  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  United  Press.  As  a  consetiuence,  school  adminis¬ 
trators  are  steadily  pressured  from  opposing  camps. 

A  large  group,  including  parents,  teachers  and 
clergymen  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  religious  beliefs 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a  child.  Most 

Roman  Catholics  and  many  Protestants  fall  into  this 
classification. 

Opposing  this  group  are  those  who  insist  that  tax- 
supported  schools  should  ignore  religious  instruction 
and  observances.  This  faction  comprises  Americans 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  some  Protestants,  humanists, 
ethical  culturists  and  militant  unbelievers.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  U.S.  in  1948,  acting  on  an  appeal 
of  an  atheist,  outlawed  the  “released  time”  system 
in  use  in  many  public  schools. 
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This  plan  released  children  from  other  studies  at 
specified  periods  for  the  purpose  of  attending  religious 
classes  taught  by  representatives  of  various  faiths, 
the  faith  designated  by  the  child’s  parents.  Or,  if 
the  parents  preferred,  the  “released  time”  could  be 
spent  in  study  hall. 

The  court  held  8  to  1  that  this  plan  breached  the 
“wall  of  separation  between  church  and  state”  erected 
by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Council  of  Education’s  poll  of  school  officials 
finds  the  most  accepted  solution  is  “to  provide  school 
activities  which  are  vaguely  religious  in  nature,  but 
which  are  so  bereft  of  any  specific  doctrinal  content 
that  few  would  call  them  sectarian  religion.” 

Four  possible  solutions  have  been  suggested:  (1) 
strict  hands-olf  policy  for  schools,  leaving  religious 
training  to  the  home  and  church;  (2)  revision  of  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  to  let  public  schools  teach  Christian 
religious  doctrines  in  the  same  positive  manner  that 
political  doctrines  of  democracy  are  taught;  (3)  teach 
a  “common  core”  of  religious  beliefs  held  by  all 
major  faiths;  and  (4)  treat  religion  as  a  subject  that 
is  “controversial”  but  so  important  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  American  history  and  culture  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  included  in  any  educational  curriculum. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

An  Educational  History  of  the  American  People,  bi/  Adolphe 
E.  Meyer.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36. 
444pp.  Illu.s.  Index.  $6.00.  (A  text  fundamentally  for  college 
juniors  and  seniors.  Covers  landmarks  of  American  educational 
histoni  from  early  17th  century  to  recent  past.  Contains  a 
complete  history  of  Progressive  education.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


An  audio-visual  building  coordinator,  with 
training  and  experience,  can  enhance  the  development 
of  school  TV  programs.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  capa¬ 
ble  building  coordinator,  administrators  and  teachers 
can  avail  themselves  of  three  types  of  services,  says 
John  Moldstad,  Assistant,  Research  and  Utilization, 
A-\  Center,  Indiana  University,  writing  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  American  School  Board  Journal: 

—  Assistance  for  teachers  in  the  selection,  utilization 
and  facilitation  of  commercially  prepared  A-V  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment. 

—  Help  teachers  in  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
not  commercially  available. 

—  Aid  for  administrators  and  teachers  in  production 
of  mass  media  materials  for  interpreting  the  school’s 
program  to  the  community. 

Of  invaluable  help,  points  out  Mr.  Moldstad,  is  the 
coordinator’s  aid  in  securing  film  guides,  arranging 
for  preview  of  materials  under  consideration.  His  duty 
would  also  extend  to  help  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  in  the  formation  of  a  policy  regarding  purchase, 
rental  and  free  loan  of  A-V  materials  and  assisting 
teachers  to  develop  evaluation  records  for  future  use. 
(Mr.  Moldstad  mentions  the  Sherman  Evalution  Pro¬ 


file  and  form  developed  by  the  Educational  Film 
Library  Association  as  being  very  useful.) 

A  continuous  in-service  training  program,  arranged 
by  the  coordinator,  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  successful 
school  A-V  plan,  with  workshops  showing  advantage 
of  various  techniques  for  eflPective  use  of  new  ma¬ 
terials.  Good  use  can  be  made  of  student  projection 
clubs  for  previewing. 

A  well-trained  coordinator  can  ably  advise  and 
assist  in  the  planning  of  A-V  rooms— in  renovating 
existing  classrooms,  giving  information  needed  when 
planning  new  rooms,  suggesting  of  A-V  equipment. 

The  Audio-Visual  Commission  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  states  Moldstad,  believes  the  minimum  cost  of 
a  local  school  program  should  be  one  per  cent  of  the 
school’s  instructional  budget;  used  to  provide  all 
instructional  materials  except  textbooks;  and  exclusive 
of  all  salaries. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  compiled  and  edited  by  Mary 
Foley  Horkheimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  625pp.  $7.00.  (Up4o-date,  systema¬ 
tized  information  on  free  educational,  informational  ana  enter¬ 
tainment  films.  Source  Index.  Of  invaluable  help  as  a  timesaver.) 

The  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory,  ed.  by  Robert  J. 
Schmidt.  National  Audio-Visual  Assoc.,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Va.  197pp. 
Apply.  Equipment  index;  trade  name  index.  (An  illustrated 
equipment  directory.  Product  information  given  in  clear,  con¬ 
cise  page  setup.  “Where  to  Buy  It”— list  of  NAVA  A-V  dealers 
enclosed  with  directory.) 


•  Higher  Education 


60%  of  U.S.  college  stadents  fail  to  gradu¬ 
ate,  reports  Dwight  L.  Arnold,  director  of  Kent  State 
University  guidance  testing  (Ohio).  Arnold’s  findings 
arose  from  a  survey  of  campus  averages. 

Most  high  school  students  fail  to  attain  a  high  level 
of  certain  abilities  and  skills,  particularly  in  English. 
“Too  many  students  do  not  decide  to  attend  college 
until  they  are  out  of  high  school  and  it’s  too  late  to 
get  the  necessary  preparation,”  he  noted. 

Arnold’s  conclusion:  The  enormous  waste  of  time 
and  finances  by  the  great  number  of  college  failures, 
chiefly  in  the  freshman  and  sophmore  years,  must  be 
stemmed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  and  again  in 
the  11th  and  12th  grades. 

Part-time  college  teaching  for  qualified  men 
in  industry  is  being  offered  by  the  University  of 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  in  a  new  experiment,  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  project  is  a  pilot  study 
to  see  whether  the  current  shortage  of  college  in¬ 
structors  can  be  relieved  by  calling  upon  industry 
for  help. 

Candidates  selected  for  the  experiment  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  their  present  jobs.  They  will  spend  one 
night  a  week  in  a  teaching-preparation  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  semester  and,  if  they  qualify,  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  teach  at  the  college  in  the  spring  semester. 
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They  will  be  paid  for  the  time  they  spend  in  teaching. 

The  areas  in  which  the  University  plans  to  assign 
the  experimental  teachers: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science:  Biology,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  physics  and  sociology. 

Business  Administration:  Elementary  accounting, 
general  business,  freight  claims,  business  law  and  life 
insurance. 

Engineering:  Machine  drawing,  electric  circuits, 
strength  of  materials  and  mechanical  engineering. 
Education:  Music. 

Nursing:  Principles  of  public  health  nursing. 
Junior  College:  Nutrition,  fashion  merchandising. 
Conclusion:  “Many  highly  qualified  people  in  business 
would  make  excellent  teachers.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

U.S.  Government  Awards  under  the  Fulbright  and  Sinith- 
Miindt  Acts,  1958-59:  University  Lecturing  and  Advanced 
Research.  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Councils, 
2WI  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25,  D.C.  6Ipp.  Paper. 
Apply.  (General  information,  rules  of  eligibility  for  all  persons 
wishing  to  obtain  awards  in  University  lecturing,  advanced 
research  in  Europe,  Near  East,  Far  East,  Africa  and  Latin 
America.) 

Functions  of  the  Dean  of  Studies  in  Higher  Education.  Edited 
by  Roy  J.  Deferrari.  Catholic  University  of  America  Press, 
Washington  17,  D.C.  143pp.  Paper.  $2.75.  (Proceedings  of 
Workshop  on  the  Functions  of  the  Dean  of  Studies  in  Higher 
Education,  Catholic  University,  June  15-26,  1956.  Covers  all 
aspects  of  Dean’s  function.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Physical  cdncation  should  he  included  in 

the  elementary  school  curriculum,  it  is  now  generally 
agreed,  points  out  Elsa  Schneider,  specialist  in  health, 
physical  education,  recreation  and  safety  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  Section,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

In  a  survey  of  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  first  comprehensive  nationwide  study  ever 
made,  the  Elementary  Schools  Section  devised  a 
(piestionnaire  and  sent  it  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  of  all  cities  with  a  population  of  30,000  and 
over,  and  to  one  third  of  the  cities  with  a  population 
of  10,000-30,000.  In  all,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  619 
systems,  with  replies  received  from  523,  nine  of  which 
failed  to  convey  a  usable  report  or  had  no  physical 
education  program  for  elementary  children. 

The  preliminary  report  will  be  followed  by  a  more 
extensive  bulletin.  Many  of  the  facts  are  at  variance 
with  notions  held  about  the  extent  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools.  Elsa  Schneider  found: 

—  85/V  of  the  523  school  systems  employ  special 
teachers,  consultants  or  specialists  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

—  755  more  men  than  women  are  employed  as  special 
teachers,  consultants  and  specialists. 

—  62%  of  the  systems  provide  in-service  education  in 
physical  education  for  classroom  teachers. 

—  54  St'  of  the  approximately  12,210  school  buildings 
provide  excellent  or  adequate  gymnasiums  or  play¬ 


rooms;  28%  provide  excellent  or  adequate  dressing 
rooms  and  shower  facilities.  Less  than  1%  of  these 
buildings  provide  swimming  pools. 

—  Approximately  seven-eighths  of  the  systems  indicate 
that  physical  education  facilities  are  used  by  the 
community  in  out-of-school  hours  during  the  school 
year. 

—  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  systems  indicate 
that  physical  education  facilities  are  used  by  the 
community  during  school  vacation  periods. 

—  One  half  of  the  school  systems  use  community  facili¬ 
ties  to  obtain  more  adequate  space  for  their  physical 
education  programs. 

Ten  Questions  on  Physical  Education  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  Elsa  Schneider,  Elementary  Schools 
Section,  U.S.  OflBce  of  Education,  HEW.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  29pp.  Paper.  15(^. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS  .  .  . 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  with  increasing  annoyance  the  article 
headed  “Discipline"  by  Dr.  George  E.  Gardner  in  the 
September  5th  issue  or  Education  Summary. 

It  is  high  time— and  has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years 
—that  we,  in  education,  forget  about  a  lot  of  the  trivial 
hogwash  that  has  been  stuffed  down  our  throats  in 
teacher-training  institutions  by  the  so-called  leading 
educators  and  has  passed  as  so-called  “modem”  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  no  longer  modem.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
get  our  feet  back  on  the  ground,  and,  if  the  ground  is 
a  little  muddy,  roll  up  our  pants  :is  well  as  our  sleeves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  much  too  concerned 
with  the  child  in  school  and  have  forgotten  the  primary 
aim  of  education— preparing  the  child  for  adidt  life. 
Let  us  begin  by  teaching  the  child  that  society  does 
not  owe  him  an  education  and  will  discipline  him  in 
some  way  if  he  does  not  conform  to  the  mles  of  that 
society,  flow  best  to  do  it  except  by  what  the  child 
understands  and  by  what  better  means  than  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  paddle  to  nonconformists.  Let’s  get  on  the 
childhood  level.  We  have  heard  enough  of  that  in 
teacher-training  institutions.  What  then,  is  the  first  thing 
a  child  does  when  angry,  fmstrated  or  hurt  by  a  play¬ 
mate?  He  picks  up  a  stick,  a  stone  or  uses  a  fist  or  hand. 
Why  then,  not  teach  on  the  level  of  learning?  Why  not 
use  what  the  child  understands? 

This  sense  of  belonging,  of  group  oneness,  of  security 
that  we  educators  have  heard  so  much  about,  needs 
some  down-to-earth  thought.  How  better  to  teach  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  social  living  than  by  letting  the  child  know 
that  to  earn  the  right  to  a  group,  earn  security,  earn  his 
sense  of  belonging,  he  must  conform  to  certain  mles  of 
social  living.  Society  will  eventually  punish  him  if  he 
does  not  conform  and  he  should  be  taught  early  in  life. 

Is  the  personality  of  the  child  going  to  be  warped 
by  discipline  when  young  and  trainable;  by  allowing 
him  to  do  as  he  pleases  and  become  a  juvenile  delinquent 
(or  worse);  a  menace  to  society,  a  social  burden  in  a 
social  welfare  center,  juvenile  detention  home  or  prison? 

I  love  my  children;  I  like  all  children.  If  not,  I  would 
not  be  in  the  teaching  profession.  I  love  them  well 
enough  to  discipline  them  when  they  need  it,  as  they 
need  it,  and  to  the  extent  they  need  it  becau.se  I  want 
to  see  them  grow  into  worth-while  adulthood  and  proudly 
be  able  to  say  “those  are  my  children." 

Respectfully, 

L.  E.  Phedmore,  Supervising  Principal 
Everglades  Public  Schools,  Everglades,  Fla. 
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•  Panorama 

Washington f  D.C.  “There  is  little  room  for  the 
dull  clod  in  our  Army,”  reported  top  military  brass  in  its 
effort  to  get  Congress  to  hike  the  mental  requirements 
for  draftees.  With  new  technological  advances  in  mod¬ 
em  warfare,  the  Army  needs  men  who  are  smart 
enough  to  do  the  job.  Ass’t  Defense  Secretary  W.  H. 
Francis  calls  it  the  most  critical  manpower  problem 
faced  by  the  ser\'ice.  Army  personnel  is  divided  into 
four  mental  groups.  Group  four  is  the  lowest,  and  of 
draftees  inducted  last  June  29%  were  in  the  low 
group,  as  contrasted  to  only  16%  of  enlistees.  More 
than  half  of  the  Army  prison  population  is  also  from 
this  same  low  I.Q.  group.  What  the  Army  wants:  to 
boost  the  “passing  score”  on  the  Armed  forces  quali¬ 
fication  test. 

New  Jersey  Mrs.  Helen  Lenon,  teaching  the  first 
grade  at  Roosevelt  School  in  Lyndhurst,  has  two  sets 
of  triplets  in  the  class.  The  first  set,  all  girls,  do  not 
answer  if  Mrs.  Lenon  questions  the  wrong  girl— if  she 
gets  the  right  name  matched  to  the  right  girl,  all 
three  answer.  The  girls’  mother,  Mrs.  George  Casper- 
ino,  tried  to  help  by  putting  names  on  the  girls’  dresses 
—the  girls  promptly  changed  clothes.  The  other  set, 
the  Krone  triplets,  is  a  brother-two-sisters  combination. 
However,  the  boy  insists  on  answering  all  questions 
asked  of  the  three,  is  helpful  to  the  extent  of  pointing 
out  which  girl  is  which  to  Mrs.  Lenon.  His  method? 
He  does  it  by  grabbing  the  nose  of  the  girl  in  question. 

fllttiois  MacMurray  College  in  Jacksonville  is 
experimenting  with  teaching  of  philosophy  to  high 
school  students  at  Jacksonville  High.  Aided  by  a 
$36,000  grant  from  the  Lilly  Foundation,  the  course 
includes  logic,  ethics  and  psychology.  It  is  designed 
to  help  students  understand  themselves,  think  more 
clearly  and  recognize  moral  and  spiritual  values.  If 
the  course  is  successful,  MacMurray  plans  on  training 
teachers  to  handle  the  course  in  other  high  schools. 

Rhode  island  Striking  public  school  teachers  in 
Pawtucket,  out  for  12  days  over  a  disagreement  with 
the  Board  of  Education  on  salary  hikes,  were  ordered 
back  on  the  job  by  the  State  Supffeme  Court.  Ruling 
that  teachers  were  an  integral  part  of  the  government 
of  any  city,  the  Court  held  that  teachers  could  quit, 
but  not  strike.  The  winners:  10,000  students  who  had 
an  extra  two  weeks  of  summer  vacation. 

Texas  The  second  known  death  from  polio  after 
the  patient  had  received  all  three  Salk  vaccine  shots 
occurred  in  Houston  when  Patricia  Ann  Jennings  died 
on  August  28  of  bulbar  polio.  A  tissue  test  confirmed 
the  cause  of  death.  According  to  the  U.S.  Health 
Service,  as  of  July  1  only  19%  of  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  19  had  received  the  three  shots, 
as  compared  with  38%'  in  the  five  to  nine  group. 

Vatican  City,  Italy  Pope  Pius  XI I  has  called 
for  a  social  and  moral  censorship  of  radio,  movies  and 
TV.  Unless  these  are  applied,  said  the  Pope,  the  three 
entertainment  media  “will  restrict  the  people’s  true 
development  and  weaken  their  morals.” 


iVetr  Claggroom 
material 


Two  New  Enrichment  Records  .  .  .  are  now' 
available.  ERL  113  (John  Paul  Jones  and  D-Day: 
Invasion  of  Europe)  and  ERL  114  (The  Erie  Canal 
and  First  Overland  Mail)  continue  the  same  high 
quality,  dramatic  fidelity  to  historical  events  as 
earlier  records.  We  child-tested  these,  kids  love 
them.  Recommended.  Based  on  Random  House 
“Landmark"  titles  of  same  name.  From:  Enrich¬ 
ment  Materials,  Inc.,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1.  Each 
record  (10",  M  1/3  LP):  $4.29  retail;  $3.96  to 
schools. 

Seasonal  Halloween  Fun  .  .  .  that  children, 
.5-9  will  enjoy  is  The  Craziest  Halloween,  by 
Ursula  von  Hippel.  Explains  how  little  Hallo 
Ween  Witch,  youngest  and  smallest  of  all  witches, 
steals  away  on  Halloween  to  trick  and  treat  on 
her  own,  after  being  forbidden  to  by  older  witches. 
Amusing  illustrations.  From;  Coward-McCann, 
Inc.,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  Unpaged.  $2.00. 

Students  Can  Make  Mosaics  ...  by  following 
the  easy  step-by-step  methods  and  instructions  in 
Mosiacs,  H(wby  and  Art,  by  Edwin  Hendrickson. 
Cont.ains:  12  basic  projects,  20  original  designs, 
dt*tailed  instruction  in  all  phases  and  resources  of 
m.'iking  mosaic.  Excellent  for  art  classes,  vocational, 
other  areas.  From:  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.,  104 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  111pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 

New'  Films  for  Social  SuniiEs  .  .  .  world  his¬ 
tory,  show  salient  features  of  Classical  Age. 
Series  traces  building  and  development  of  Greek, 
Roman  civilizations,  their  contribution  to  our  cul¬ 
ture.  Four  films:  Hellenic  Greeks  (57  frames); 
Hellenistic  Greeks  (48  frames);  Roman  Republic 
(53  frames);  Roman  Empire  (52  frames).  Each 
strip  has  introduction,  final  questions.  From:  So¬ 
ciety  for  Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Park¬ 
way,  Chicago  14,  Ill.  Series:  $23.00;  Each:  $6.00. 
Catalog  available. 

Girls,  12-15,  will  be  Interested  ...  in  how 
homely  little  Gennan  princess,  without  dowry  or 
kingdom,  became  one  of  the  greatest,  most  impor¬ 
tant  queens  in  history.  Catherine  the  Great,  by 
Katharine  Scherman,  has  real  insight,  high  in¬ 
terest  reading  level.  Excellent  for  history,  social 
studies.  A  new  addition  to  the  "World  Landmark” 
Series.  From:  Random  House,  495  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  184pp.  Index.  $1.95. 

Indispensable  for  Student  MEE'nNcs  .  .  .  stu¬ 
dent  government,  public  speaking  classes,  all  areas 
where  Robert’s  Rules  of  Order  is  authority.  Par¬ 
liamentary  Procedure  is  best  pictorial  presentation 
in  its  grouping  for  clarity  and  immediate  use,  of 
Roberts  Rules  that  NCM  has  seen.  Prepared  by 
School  of  Speech,  Creative  Graphics  at  U.  of 
Denver.  Highly  recommended  for  school  use. 
From:  Alan  Swallow,  Publisher,  2679  South  York, 
Denver  10,  Colo.  7pp.  Accordian  fold  for  conven¬ 
ient  use.  1-9  copies,  50c  ea.;  10-24  copies,  40c  ea.; 
25  or  over,  25c  ea. 

An  Old  Folk  Tale  Retold  ...  is  Six  Foolish 
Fishermen,  by  Benjamin  Elkin.  A  clever  counting 
game,  beautifully  illustrated,  reveals  how  one 
small  boy  is  more  intelligent  than  six  fishermen 
brothers  who  could  not  use  their  heads.  Excellent. 
From:  Children’s  Press,  Jacksonville  Blvd.  at  Ra¬ 
cine  Ave.,  Chicago  70,  Ill.  Unpaged.  $2.50. 
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